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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



GOD 

Sib, — Your French correspondent, M. Quesney, in his talk about 
God, remarks: "I perceive only two manners of seeing the universe: 
In the infinity of time, matter is infinite and eternal, and transforms 
itself, following laws of which we know a small number; or, at a certain 
day, an eternal and immaterial something that we name God created, out 
of nothing, that matter and set it a whirling." 

That is a pleasant, offhand fashion of settling much in a few words. 
It is a brilliant flight from nowhence to nowhither. God, matter, creation, 
infinity, time, eternity, law are here jumbled together, shaken as in a child's 
rattle, and thrown out among believing beings to explode and rend and 
shatter like a shell in the sanctuary of Rheims. 

Man knows spirit, his own spirit; and he has some notions of other 
spirits. He has some notions concerning matter; but as yet is ignorant as 
to what matter is. Whether there be any chemical or other elements or 
atoms is a question quite unsettled at present. Man is hardly competent 
to affirm that there are but two possible manners of seeing sanely the 
universe. That would be to know; and hereabout man is remarkably 
ignorant; though, as our friend observes, man is absurdly vain of his 
conceptions. 

There are thinkers who find it difficult to believe that either life or 
thought has been spontaneously produced by matter, especially in the ab- 
sence of the least proof. They perceive in the universe about us the 
evidence of intelligent design. They are inclined to be skeptical as to the 
assertion that there can be thought without a thinker or design without a 
designer. Many such persons have become accustomed to see quite another 
manner of regarding the genesis of the universe from either of those men- 
tioned by your correspondent. Whether matter be eternal is something man 
can not determine. To those who have difficulty in accrediting the origin 
of laws to insentient matter, the antiquity of matter is a negligible 
consideration. There are those who conceive of an Existence whom they 
worship as God, who has been originating and maintaining in being what 
we call matter, to which He has given the laws in accordance with which 
matter is developed, and in harmony with which are produced all the en- 
tities and phenomena which man observes. 

M. Quesney would be the wonder of the ages if he could answer bis 
question: "Why did God create the world?" If man were not pitiably 
vain of his powers, he would not fancy that because a being so ignorant as 
himself is unable satisfactorily to answer that question, therefore no 
conclusive answer can be given. This department, of course, has hardly 
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space for disquisitions. The concise note of the editor is admirably sug- 
gestive; but may there be sufficient space to submit to our friend the 
hint that as he has failed to conceive of all manners of seeing the uni- 
verse, it may be that he may have failed in other perceptions more im- 
portant, and that he may be losing time in groping after non-essentials. 
Many persons in France and elsewhere, like our friend, have done a little 
thinking on the world, and ended by putting God out of consideration. The 
chaotic fury of the present war has brought again the thought of God to 
the mind of multitudes. In the world of to-day there certainly is need 
of such a God as the Christian trusts. Multitudes indifferent or defiant until 
now have turned to the God of the Gospels and found peace. 

Our friend has on his heart a cause which many of us believe is the 
cause of God. Perhaps if he should consider whether, since the world 
has come into being and is such a world, it does not stand in need of the 
God of the Gospels, it might be that he would find himself in the way 
to feel after Him and find Him. 

James Carter. 

Lincoln University, Pa. 



A MAN OF STRAW 

Sir, — Your editorial in the January issue attempting to prove that there 
is such a thing as international law is confusing, and displays considerable 
ignorance of Anglo-Saxon and Continental jurisprudence. Law, properly 
so-called, must have a sanction, that is, there must be some superior from 
which it emanates and which will actively enforce it. Since John Austin, 
most Anglo-Saxon jurists have denied the existence of such a thing as 
international law, since nations are independent sovereigns and have no 
common sovereign; the rules of conduct which govern among nations are 
not laws, but merely standards of morality. Austin called these usages 
" positive international morality," and this view has been accepted by such 
jurists as Sir Frederick Pollock, James Bryce, John Chipman Gray and 
numerous others. Some have asserted that there is international law, and 
that there is a sanction in public opinion, moral pressures and the like. 
Elihu Root, for example, has taken this attitude. Continental jurists, on the 
other hand, preponderate in favor of the view that there is no international 
law, and seek to find somewhere the superior controlling force. Demogue, 
Duguit, Gareis and others discover this force in various facts, while Josef 
Kohler and a lesser number declare that there cannot be such law without 
a • super-state. The only difference between the two theories is in the 
understanding of the meaning of the word " law " — whether to accept the 
rigid and easily comprehensible Austinian notion or to look upon law as 
something more vague, more indeterminate. But none of these writers on 
jurisprudence is so foolhardy as to deny that there are in fact certain prin- 
ciples of conduct, of morality, or whatever you want te call them, which! 
govern nations in their international relations. All affirm that there are 
such rules, and merely seek to classify them as law or something else 
according to their own conceptions of law. What your editorial seeks to 
do is to prove that there are international standards of action, something 
which all thinkers and all statesmen admit — there is no suspicion in it 
that you ever heard of the intellectual combat as to whether there is lam 



